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next six weeks crucial for canadian housing 


Four years have passed since the end of World War II. In these post war construction 
seasons we have witnessed the most intensive building activity ever seen by Canadians. 
Some ten billion dollars have been spent on construction of all kinds — including about 
300,000 houses accommodating almost 1,000,000 Canadians. In four years, our national 
government has become one of the larger landlords in North America. Much has indeed been 
done — yet much remains to do. 





Looking at the Canadians newly housed, we realize that nearly all are house-buyers, very 
few are tenants; our stock of houses for rent has declined, even while we were building at 
top speed. And almost all the people who can afford new houses are people with above- 
average incomes. Except for the most deserving veterans, the great majority of Canadians 
still fd decent housing far beyond the stretch of their purses. As we write, Premiers of the 
Provinces arc preparing to mect with the Prime Minister te di 
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— which all admit to be a grave one. 


In these pages we offer what we regard as a realistic framework for the financial and ad- 
ministrative solution to the Canadian housing problem. This prescription is put forward so 
that CPAC Branches (and indeed the many interested Canadian citizen organizations) 
can have in hand during the next few critical weeks a simple statement of the kind of housing 
program Canada needs. We count on our Members to secure local discussion, improvement 
and endorsation of this preliminary Housing Program by October Ist. We intend national 
and Divisional action to project a final Housing Program, right after its adoption at the 
National Citizens’ Conference in Winnipeg, October 6-8th. : 


That Conference is to attempt a mid-century retrospect of Canadian physical develop- 
ment, and—mindful of what we learn from it—to study our prospects for better develop- 
ment after 1950. New housing must continue to loom large on the scene; but the financing 
and administering of that housing is only the first part of the problem. As veteran houser 
Catherine Bauer told the Boston Council for Planning Action at [arvard this year, legis- 
Jation can settle nothing about the desirable shapes and forms of dwellings, neighbourhoods 
or communities. Alongside the campaign for public means to be devoted to housing must 
go a campaign to set up in the public mind an image of the tangible end-product to which 
the means will be directed. 


Therefore, the National Conference of CPAC will also examine the quality of Canada’s 
post war residential development to date — and will determine what qualities we should 
like embodied in forthcoming designs. To introduce that discussion, this issue couples with 
our Housing Program some sample photographs of recent Canadian houses, and some 
pointers on how to do good Housing Layout. 
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OUR PRESCRIPTION: 


A. For Whom 
is Low Rental Housing Required? 


1 For Canadian families wanting to rent, and 
who can afford no more than $30 a month for 
shelter. 


2 There are almost half a million such tenant 
families in Canada. 


3 Hundreds of thousands of these families have 
no veterans under their roof; these civil families 
have been the forgotten people in all our past 
housing efforts. 


B. Who Should Administer this Housing? 


Our three kinds of government --- local, provincial and 
national — are all meant to serve us, being set up to perform 
different parts of the task that we, the people, may set for 
them. We elect them all, but not with the intention that our 
servants should quarrel about who will do what. We count on 
them working together to do our important jobs, such as 
housing, with despatch and in harmony. 


The Prime Minister of Canada has this summer said that 
the nation may offer some aid for low rental housing, if the 
Provinces will say what they and their municipalities are 
prepared to undertake. We therefore begin with the needs 
above, and go on to suggest the principles of a workable 
public housing apparatus as sketched out below. 


4, To house the low income tenant families will 
require public aid. 


§ With public aid there must go public housing 
management. 


6 The housing management should be as handy 
as possible to the tenant families. 


So: Local government should run this housing 
wherever it can. 


Perhaps no more than 20 of our most highly organized 
municipal governments could efficiently plan and build such 
low rental housing: the Provincial governments should help 
them to go ahead. 


Many more Canadian municipalities could efficiently 
operate low rental housing, once it was built and turned 
over to them: their Provinces should create the housing and 
turn it over to municipal management. 


There will be remaining areas where low rental housing 
is needed, but local government can neither create nor 
manage it efficiently yet. Provincial government should there 
do the whole administrative job until part of it can be taken 
over locally. 


TWO 


7% Therefore, each Province should pass a Housing 
Act, providing for: 
(Gi) Municipal Housing Authorities to con- 
struct and operate low rental projects in 
highly organized centres; 


(ii) Municipal Housing Authorities to manage 
low rental projects from completion in 
centres able to perform that job; 


(iii) Provincial Housing Agency to construct, 
and sometimes to operate, low rental pro- 
jects in centres requiring direct Provincial 
action. 


8 For the Municipal Housing Authority, the 

Province should provide that: 

(a) The Municipality will name the persons 
constituting the Authority’s governing 
board, but a majority of such a board shall 
never be composed of Municipal Mayor 
and Councillors. 


(b) City Council will have to approve in prin- 
ciple each major new low rental project 
proposed by or for the Authority. 


(ec) The Municipal Housing Authority will 
select sites in accordance with the city’s 
official planning program; will prepare 
designs and supervise construction of 
approved projects; and will manage the 
occupied dwellings entrusted to it. 


(@) The Municipal Housing Authority will 
have power to negotiate for sites outside 
municipal limits where necessary. The re- 


sulting agreements with suburban Coun-_ 


cils, if frequentiy entered into, may be- 
come standing agreements — and so, if it 
works better that way, the Municipal 
Housing Authority is transformed into a 
Metropolitan Housing Authority. 


C. How Will Funds be Raised 
to Build the Housing ? 


Housing management should in the main be local; but we 
the people can borrow large sums on better terms as a nation. 
Therefore the nation should be asked by the Provinces to 
lend most of the initial sums needed for low rental housing — 
making long-term loans at cost, through Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, to the Municipal Authorities 
and Provincial Agencies that will create and administer low 
rental housing. 


Q = Specifically, we suggest these terms be put 
forward, for national loans plus local fmancing 
of public housing: 

G) National Loans to Municipal Authorities 
or Provincial Agencies up to 90% of cost of 
project at 3% interest, repayable over not 
less than 40 years; 


(ii) National Loans to municipalities, to finance 
neighbourhood planning and installation 
of utilities where essential for housing, to 
be made on similar terms. 


JQ The remainder (10% or more) of the first cost 
of the project could be raised by the province 
or municipality in several ways: 

(a) by contributing land suitable for housing; 
(b) by giving or lending funds to its Housing 
Agency or Authority: 


(c) by permitting the Agency or Authority to 
sell bonds bearing the provincial or munic- 
ipal guarantee. 


Several factors (the present need for low rental quarters, the 
capacity of the construction industry, the proportionate low 
rental program in the U.S.) point to 12,000 new low rental 
dwellings per year as the right sort of rate to begin the program. 
That rate would require that the public lend itself, on the 
safest of terms, some $75,000,000 per year. 


D. How shall we Share the Cost 
of Running the Housing? 


1] Costs will vary from project to project, from 
city to city; but decent new rental dwellings 
are certain to cost per month not less than: 


$45 ~ $50. 


12 The families for whom this housing is built 
will likewise vary in their ability to pay for it; 
but by definition they are families who can now 
afford to pay monthly for shelter, on the 





average: : $25, 





13° So: To operate the needed housing, we must 
look to other sources for monthly amounts 
averaging per dwelling: $20. 


14, There could be endless discussion as to where 


the necessary $20 a month per family should | 


come from. The municipality will gain by hav- 
ing more of its families decently accommodat- 
ed; but Canadian municipalities are notably 
short of tax sources. Weighing the factors, we 
believe the Provinces should expect their munic- 
ipalities to contribute one-fifth of the current 
subsidy; i.e. municipal contribution would 
now average about half the avérage tax on the 
dwelling, or about $4 per family per month. 


15 The remaining contribution of $16 per family 
per month will have to be divided between 
Provincial and Federal governments. The man- 
ner of sharing will have to negotiated. It may 
be $8 per family by each government, or $6 by 
one and $10 by the other. We only point out 
that the sum in dispute by any government 
will be of the order of $2 per family per month. 
For the first year’s program in the largest 
province, the debate will revolve around some 
($2 x 12 x 4000:) $96,000. We trust our statesmen 
to get on with the job — not letting the debate 
itself cost the people more than the outlay 
required to close the debate and to begin 
building the low rental housing. 


OUR DIAGNOSIS: 


A. NEED FOR PUBLIC LOW RENTAL HOUSING: 


A decent dwelling for every Canadian family is the 
national goal that governs all the housing efforts of our 
governments. Canadians have in the past five years built 
a remarkable number of houses. No-one who.knows our 
previous record, or the present records of other nations, 
will deny our achievement. But there is more to housing 

‘than the number of new houses built; equally important 
is the question of kinds of houses: to be bought, to be 
rented, for large or small families, for the wealthy few or 
for the less wealthy many, well or poorly located. Leaving 
aside personal tastes and preferences for the moment, the 
questions as to kinds of housing are largely those of 
measurable suitability and accessibility to the families 
needing to be accommodated. On that score Canadians 
have not done so well. 


In every Province there are thousands more families 
wanting accommodation for rent than there are dwellings 
to be rented. True, the federal government has built tens 
of thousands of rental houses since the war — but they 
are all for veterans. The only houses being added now to 
the rental supply (and open to all families to try for) 
are renting at $50, $60, $70, and up per month. The federal 
government has offered guarantees to private builders if 
they will do more rental housing; but even with those it 
seems almost impossible to get a new apartment to pay for 
itself if the rent is less than about $70. Yet two-thirds of 
the urban families in rented shelter in 1948 were paying 
no more than $30 (D.B.S.). For this important group of 
Canadian families — about one in every four of aii our 
families — very little housing has been built since the 
Depression. 


In short, excellent as our post-war housing activity 
may be in some ways, it has not produced nearly enough 
rental housing; it has left entirely out of account a large 
proportion of the Canadian people — by producing almost 
no low rental housing. 





who has looked into the ques tion ‘(Gneluding: 
‘the Canadian Federation of Mayors and Municipalities, | 
the Canadian Construction Association, the major Labour ; 
_ Congresses, the Canadian Welfare Council, the Councils | 
fof Women, the Canadian Legion, and this Association, } 
not to mention the Prime Minister) agrees that if this. 
rich nation is to see the day when all its families are! 
: decenily housed, we shall have to widen the scope of our; 
_ housing program. It will have to include low rental, 
_ housing. It will have to be conceived as a large scalé; and 
will have to involve all three kinds o: f government. _ 
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Canadians in every Province must now decide how to 
do that job. So this statement will have no more to say 
on the need for public low rental housing; it will offer a 
framework upon which we believe that here and now such 
housing could be built, paid for and enjoyed. No doubt 
other schemes of aid may be required for other kinds of 
housing. But at the half-way mark in the twentieth cen- 
tury, this seems to us to be the most urgently needed ad- 
dition to Canada’s housing program. 

continued overleaf 


THREE 


B. ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY: 


The Prime Minister has invited the ten Provincial 
Premiers to outline the terms of the required low rental 
program. Such a program will call for an active share in 
the creation or operation of low rental housing by each of 
the three levels of government. We offer such a program, 
to be improved by discussion, and to be put into action. 


To get more housing for Canadian tenant families of 
below-average income, we mast give public aid. When we 
give public aid we must have public management. That 
management should where possible be handy to the people 
living in the housing. Adding it up, the local government 
should administer the housing wherever it is able to do so. 
There are perhaps a score of cities in Canada now sufhi- 
ciently organized to manage the whole job, if they are 
given the funds to begin and the land to build upon. 


However, the need for low rental housing also exists 
outside highly organized. centres. In the rest of its terri- 
tory, the Province has a more direct responsibility for 
housing. In some areas it will have to build whatever low 
rental housing is needed, although once built, the local 
government can readily manage the public housing — 
and should do so. Instill other areas, the Province will 
have both to build and manage needed low rental housing. 
For its housing construction in all but highly organized 
areas, and its housing management in special areas, the 
Province should be ready to set up a Provincial Housing 
Agency. 


Therefore io reply to ike Prime Minisier, we think 
the provincial Premiers should state their readiness to 
let the cities, wherever it is feasible, set up Municipal 
Housing Authorities, as separate legal entities responsible 
to administer local public housing activities within a 
given budget. The Province should provide that each such 
Municipal Housing Authority will remain under ultimate 
policy control of its City Council, in that the City would 
name the persons constituting the Authority and City 
Council would approve in principle each major project. 
The Municipal Housing Authority in each major centre 
would select housing sites in accordance with the city’s 
over-all planning program, would prepare plans and super- 
vise construction, and manage the occupied public low 
rental dwellings. 


The municipal government that can hire competent 
specialists to run its garbage disposal or dog-licensing 
ean probably hire competent people to operate its housing. 
It is usual in. North America to make such a municipal 
housing staff responsible to a Municipal Housing Authority 
—-so that housing management is insulated against 
blistering local elections, and the housing ledgers are 
easier to keep separate. The Housing Authority consists 
of a Board to which the staff is attached. The Authority 
is appointed by the City Council, and is commonly given 
an annual accommodational target to hit at, and an annual 
sum to spend in low rental housing. Thus, while the 
Authority has wide latitude in day-to-day arrangements, 
its Board personnel and financial resources are subject to 
proper municipal control; often its land purchases are 
also subject to municipal scrutiny (as they should be to 
fit in with non-housing aspects of the city’s planning). 
The Board members will usually be appointed in rotating 
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three-year terms, with a minority of seats open for appoint- 
ment of municipal Councillors. The Board of a Municipal 
Ifousing Authority may serve at first without remunera- 
tion; it will usually engage a Director and supporting 
salaried staff to carry out its building and housing manage- 
ment activities. It will approve all sites selected and 
designs prepared, and will assume full responsibility for the 
financial solvency of the projects managed by it. We 
helieve there are some fifteen or twenty Canadian cities 
able to appoint responsible Housing Authorities and en- 
gage competent technical staffs for this purpose. Some of 
these cities have already done so, and are now managing 
new low rental housing in this way. The Provinces can 
open the same door to the other major Canadian cities, 


to let them do housing. 


It is notable that most of the new housing being built 
for the larger Canadian communities is going up outside 
the boundaries of the major municipal units — chiefly 
because there is little vacant land within those units. 
Except where inner areas are being cleared and redeveloped 
in low rental housing (as for instance by the Toronto: 
Housing Authority at Regent Park), the Municipal Hous- 
ing Authorities will generally need power from their 
Province to buy land and build housing outside municipal 
limits. The suburban municipal governments with vacant 
land in abundance (townships, villages, counties, and so 
forth) are rarely in a strong enough financial and technical | 
position to set up Housing Authorities. Therefore, agree- | 
ments must be reached between the municipalities having | 
ability, and those having Jand — so that the ability and} 
land can be brought together to produce low rental housing. 
This should be a feature of Provincial Housing Acts; and it 
might be as well to provide that where a Municipal 
Housing Authority finds it has to exercise its extra- 
territorial powers repeatedly within a suburban area, 
it should be possible to reach a standing agreement 
between city and suburb — the effect of a series of such 
standing agreements being to transform the Municipal 
Housing Authority into a Metropolitan Housing Authority, 
In this way the Provincé"may forestall fruitless jurisdic- 
tional disputes. Let effectiveness determine the juris- 
diction — and not jurisdiction the effectiveness — of the 
housing program. 


The Provincial Housing Act will have to specify that 
the most competent municipalities can buy land to build 
housing on, can borrow money on certain terms to pay one- 
tenth the construction cost of the housing, and can operate 
it within a framework something like that given here. 


Outside the larger cities, each Provincial government 
will have to concern itself more directly with at least the 
creation of low rental housmg. The Prime Minister has 
made it clear repeatedly that the national government 
does not want to become a bigger and bigger landlord; in 
that stand he has the support of those experienced in 
public housing in a dozen countries — the local govern-_ 
ment makes much the best landlord, in everybody’s 
interest. But only a few Canadian municipalities can 
command the techniques involved in the actual design and 
building of low rental housing; many others could assume 
the management of completed rental housing; m some areas 
even the continuing management will probably have to 
remain in provincial offices for the time being. To design, 
finance and construct low rental housing outside the metro- 
politan areas, and to operate low rental housing in some of 
the least organized areas, each Province should establish a 


ers 


Provincial Housing Agency. This Agency in the larger 
Provinces may need to have regional offices, so that its 
housing officers can be within a few hours’ drive of all 
their tenants. The Agency may also have to provide 
varying degrees of supervision over the Municipal Housing 
Authorities set up in its Province, whether they construct 
and operate housing, or only operate it. Municipal , 
Authorities and the Provincial Agency may also have to | 


undertake management of existing Wartime and Veterans’ 


Housing, and Emergency Shelter in which tens of thou- 


_ sands of Canadian families are now living. 


The chief aim of Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration, as the nation’s agent in this integrated public 
housing program wil be to satisfy itself as to the technical 
and financial soundness of each housing project proposed, 
and to insist that the low rental needs be met in ways con- 
sistent with the long-term mterests of the communities 
where projects are to be built. The national Housing 
Corporation can already do, through its regional offices, 
most of what this program will require of it; Parliament 
need only add to the Corporation’s lending powers, and 
specify the terms on which the nation will contribute to 
reduce family rents. 


C. FINANCING CANADIAN 
LOW RENTAL HOUSING: 


While housing management should in the main be local, 
the people can generally borrow money on better terms as 
a nation. Therefore Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration should be asked to make loans for public housing 
at the cost of the money to the nation (at present just less 
than han 3%). The Joans should be repayable by Provincial 
Agency or Municipal Authority over not less than 40 
years. The loan should be extended up to to 90! Jo § of the actual 


cost of land and construction for each ‘project. 


At least one-tenth of the land and. construction cost 
should be raised by the Provincial Agency or Municipal 
Authority borrowing from its_own government — or 
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borrowing directly from the public with its own govern- 
ment’s guarantee. (In the United States, such public 
ousing bonds are tax-free, and are readily sold in amounts 
ar above the minimum required for the Authorities’ 
enth of the cost.) 


To get the program going here and now, minor obstacles 


i 
i 
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SERA, 


should be over-leapt. For instance, the nation might be; 


asked to make construction advances to the half-dozen 
existing Housing Authorities, with the understanding that 
Provincial establishments and local borrowing would 
quickly follow. Also, the nation might be asked to extend 
special Ic loans directly to municipalities, where they have 
no other w way ‘to undertake the studies of need and location, 
of the neighbourhood planning and installation of local 
improvements and piped services on which real progress 
in low rental housing must depend. 


To reach an estimate of the total amount of public 
borrowing involved, we must set a target number of low 


, rental dwellings to be built in each year. The Canadian 


_ Construction Association says the materials and labour 
_ picture would allow of the builders tackling 12,000 units 
‘4 


a year for the next ten years. That number is also about 
proportionate to the new American low rental housing 
program (135,000 units a year for six years, for slightly 
over 1] times the population), So 12,000 Canadian families 
of low income to be rehoused cath year-is’ tose tS the 
reasonable target. (It is barely enough to supplant present 
low rental quarters as they become quite unfit.) That 
would mean that each year the public would have to lend 
itself, on the safest of terms, an additional $75,000,000 or 
so to get the dwellings built. ie 





D. SHARING THE SUBSIDIES: 


The amount of subsidy that will have to be paid so that 
families of low income can become the tenants is not easy 
to arrive at. (The principles on which the Toronto Housing 
Authority did its reckoning are set out in “Rents for Re- 
gent Park” —a booklet already in the hands of most 
Divisional Secretaries of CPAC.) The rents now being paid 
in low income areas, and over the country as a whole, 
indicate that broadly speaking, an average shelter rent of 
$25 a month is what those families can afford, to whom 
this program is directed. (About two-thirds of non-tenant 
Canadian families in February 1948 were paying less than 
$30 a month; about one-third were paying less than $20 
a month, according to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The average rent per dwelling unit in American public 
housing 1941 was less than $13.) 


~~ concluded on page eleven 


The new rental housing program here proposed is only a part of a 
balanced construction campaign. How important a part is shown 
below : average fomily rents of $25 might mean rents ranging from 
$15 to $35. Such rents would be within reach of over half our urban 
families. Present private rental building is for the top 10% only. 


‘URBAN CASH RENTS. 


$ O- 9.99 a 
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Here are random samples of Canadian residential 
construction of the 1940's, selected from-all regions 
— and stressing rental accommodation. Almost every 
house shown now contains two children, who by 1960 
will be teen-agers. How many of them will then have 
to quit school because their parents pay too much for 
shelter ? (See preceding article.) Which of these 
teen-agers of 1960 will then bring their friends home, 
saying proudly ‘‘Here’s where we live 1"? (See the 
notes on p. 8.) , 


1 Saint John, N.B.— Built by the nation for rent to veterans, 
1946-47; about $30 a month. (CMHC) 

2 Sherbrooke, P.Q.—Typical multiple dwellings, 19406. 
(NFB) : 

3 Huntingdon, P.Q.—Conversion of military campsite, and 


reconstruction of buildings, for sale; J. Bland & IL. Spence- 
Sales architects for Huntingdon Realty Corp. (Bell) 


4,5 Montreal—Apartments for 7,000 people built in 1949 at 
Ville St. Laurent without overall site planning; even with 
rental insurance they are $65 a month and up. (AHA, ASN) 


6 Windsor, Ont.—Typical of 1948 veterans’ program by 

a Central Mortgage & Housing Corp. east of B.C.; $35 a 
month and up. (Gloster) 

1 Ottawa—Apartments by CMHC for veterans, on. site 


chosen by defunct Housing Enterprises Lid.; about $45- 
$60 a month. (RCAF) 


8 Vancouver—Private development of 500 houses for sale 
at Norgate Park, by Hullah Constr. Co.; good houses, 
could be better grouped. (Lindsay) 


9,10, 14 Toronto—First major central area redevelopment, for 
1056 families ultimately; 8-family and 48-family blocks now 
going up in eastern part of project, with municipal, provin- 
cial, national aid. J. E. Hoare, architect, for Toronto Hous- 
ing Authority. Rentals scaled to family budgets. (NFB) 

ll Halifax—New Westmount development: land assembled 
under N.H.A., houses for rent to military personnel and 
veterans, and for sale; plan by J. P. Dumaresq. (Wright) 

12,13 Winnipeg—Wildwood subdivision by H. J. Bird Co.; plan 
by Green and Blankstein; 325 houses for sale at up to 
$10,000. (See Layout for Living No. 13). 

15 Flin Flon, Man.—Company housing hy H. B. Smelters 
for white collar workers; very low rentals. (NFB) 


We are being judged now by the numbers of 
houses that we are building... The test before 
long will be the kind of houses we have built. 


— Rt. Hon. Aneurin Bevan 
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housing layout: 


a short mid-century catechism 


How Does Housing Design fit into Community Planning? 


Consider first the raw landscape of Canada as it was 
on the sixth day of the Creation, empty of people. Plan- 
ning starts when land is occupied and enclosed. ‘The 
boundaries of private property are marked out. They are 
defined visibly by fences and legally by statutory lines. 
Within these boundaries an owner has freedom to do as he 
wishes. He may dig holes, put up buildings, grow plants 
and animals, and make himself a house. 


At first the units of enclosure are large — a hundred 
acre farm im Ontario, a half-section on the Prairies, an 
eighty acre strip in Quebec. Properties are large enough 
that there is little mutual interference. What a man does 
on his property does not very much affect his neighbour. 


But as society gets more complicated and more special- 
ized, land is sub-divided into smaller areas. It becomes 
a commodity for sale. Small pieces are chopped off “by 
metes and bounds”. The use of land gradually becomes 
more specialized when there is only one kind of building 
ov each individual property. 


Land becomes more intensively used and there is an 
attempt to multiply the original surface area by providing 
buildings with several floors. The most intensive use of 
land, the highest “‘density” occurs in large cities where an 
original acre of land may be converted into a dozen, a 
score or even fifty acres, by building that many floors. 


In the process of sub-dividing land into smaller parcels 
and using it in a more specialized and intensive way, 
owners of property become more concerned about how 
their neighbours use their land. There is then the need to 
reconcile conflicting private interests. Restrictive coven- 
ants and zoning by-laws come to be introduced, to pro- 
tect the interests of individual owners. 


Then, as the process of urbanization proceeds, fewer 
people actually live on land that they own, fewer people 
work on property they own. There are more tenants and 
more employees. Also the use of privately owned land 
becomes increasingly dependent upon publicly owned 
services. In this process people become increasingly con- 
scious of their corporate interests and their identity as a 
community. As urban society matures the public interest 
in physical growth and change begins to take precedence 
over private interest. There is a need to reconcile the 
conflicts of public and private interests as well as to re- 
concile the conflicts between individual private interests. 
This marks the beginning of public direction of develop- 
ment — the beginning of community planning. 


The subject of housing design is part of the subject of 
community planning. It is concerned with that part of 
the land which is used for residential purposes. It is 
concerned with the preparation of that land for building, 
the design of the dwellings placed upon the land, and the 
satisfactions of the people who occupy the houses. 


—H. S. M. Carver, addressing Montreal 
Chapter, Society of Residential Appraisers 
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Why do Others insist upon Good Housing Layout? 


The high ground rents and the swollen populations of 
Britain’s cities are slowly converting her people into a 
nation of flat dwellers. Whether this will produce a 
population of frustrated pygmies, similar to those whose 
neuroses have been so relentlessly explored by German and 
American writers, or whether the traditional cheerful 
particularism of the British will persist, depends largely 
on the way in which the communities are designed. 


Some authorities have made praiseworthy attempts to 
soften the rigours of flat dwelling by intelligent planning 
and pleasing and graceful design. It is all the more de- 
pressing that the London County Council, one of the 
largest housing authorities in the world . . . clings to pre- 
war specification of heavy neo-Georgian blocks -— the 
doll’s house inflated to the power of a hundred — with 
concrete balconies to enhance the institutional appearance. 


Moreover, buildmgs are durable, and mistakes com- 
mitted now, at a time of great building activity, will live 
to depress and oppress unborn generations of Londoners. 

—The ‘Economist?’ March 26, 1949 


What makes Good Layout besides Bricks and Mortar? 


The behaviour of people living and working together in 
community, and their real needs, though often simple and 
unpretentious, are often comparatively little understood 
as applied to 20th century metropolitan life. And yet, 
surely, this is all-important for the future. Planning is 
above all a human problem; and the planning team must be 
capable of understanding the city, not only in terms of 
bricks and mortar, but also in terms of the individual, the 
family and the group — im their relations to their physical 
environment ... The place of the sociologist is still not 
completely recognized by many planning authorities, for 
the essential interpretation of just this kind of problem 
and of the feelings and wishes of the local people. These 
must ultimately find expression in building . . . To the 
architect must fall the heavy responsibility not only of 
providing a workable and functional plan in all its aspects, 
but also of creating by his sensitive handling of the many 
problems of design, grouping of buildings, layout and land- 
scaping, that sense of comfortable local atmosphere, that 
genius lect which many people living there will be glad to 
identify as their own. —Robert H. Matthew in the Journal of 

the Royal Institute of British Architects 





Where does Popular Interest in Good Layout begin? 


The “grass roots” (or street blocks!) approach to town 
planning has been inexcusably neglected. The neighbour- 
hood is an inescapable unit for action and education, in- 
definite though its boundaries may sometimes be. Even a 
small town needs to plan by reference to a few such local 
subdivisions. Jt is a mistake to assume that because we can 
call a town or a suburban municipality a “community”, it 
really is one. Especially in our largest metropolitan cities, 


’ a civic movement big enough to put fundamental town and 


regional planning into effect will only come about when 
many citizens from many parts of the city see that the 
Plan makes sense, because their own district fits into it, 
and stands to gain from it. We shall get worthy Civic 
Centres in our cities when people see them as the crowning 
counterparts of their local community centre, school, or 
branch library — of the efforts they have made in their 
own districts to deal with old buildings, traffic regulations, 
play space, tree planting, or whatever it may be. This way 


we can get town planning talked about in the high schools, 
in the trade unions, in the women’s clubs. The “rural 
circuit” in adult education is well known; the city equiva- 
lent is the “neighbourhood cireuit”. We need both in 
town planning — they can ease the way even to the hardest 


of all planning achievements. —Leonard. Marsh, addressing 
Vancouver Branch of CPAC 


How can ihe intended Residents improve the Housing to be 
built for them? 


Design is clearly an expert job, but the people who 
live in the houses not only have an interest in their 
layout, but also a practical understanding of the difli- 
culties which are likely to be found. There is need, as in 
so many problems of public administration, for a partner- 
ship between the layman and the expert .. . (as for in- 
stance in) holding public meetings, at which plans of new 
housing schemes could be exhibited and criticisms received 
from the general public. There are also great possibilities 
in developing consultation with those particular members 
of the public who are likely to be the new tenants . . . 
Contact could be made by bringing them as early as pos- 
sible into association with their new estate. They could 
watch the place in which they were to live developing 
under their eyes and being modified to meet their sug- 
gestions. Although the quality of many of the suggestions 
made by future tenants is not likely to be high, architects 
would profit by knowing the consumers’ reaction to their 
plans... 


Building houses — particularly with the present high 
level of costs — requires financial] and technical resources 
which only a fairly large organization, in most cases 
financed out of public funds, can provide. Management, 
on the other hand, benefits from being local, and being 


carried out in small units. —P.E.P. ‘Planning’ Broadsheet 
No. 282, May 21, 1948 


What belongs in Housing Layout besides Dwellings? 


Good housing must provide adequate space and proper 
facilities for the conduct of a normal, private family life. 
Some of this space and these facilities belong within the 
dwelling unit itself. Space is required for the physical 
functions of sleep, nourishment, sanitation, and child 
rearing. There must be space available in the form of a 
living room for recreation and entertainment of the family 
and its friends. 


In the average single-family house throughout the 
country there is also a certain amount of auxiliary space. 
The attic provides space for trunks, baby carriages, and 
family possessions not in continuous use. Usually the 
basement includes a laundry room. Often it also contains 
a small workshop or craft room. Front and back yards, 
or small gardens provide outdoor sitting space. These 
facilities are all used by the family as a unit, and they 
are “home-centred”; that is, they are necessary for a 
complete realization of the aim of normal private family 
life. It is logical to conclude, therefore, that their pro- 
vision is part of the responsibility of the landlord. 


One outstanding characteristic of our slum areas, 
however, is the fact that within their overcrowded, 
jumbled depths, these desirable auxiliary spaces have been 
lost. The Authority believes that in order to meet the 
requirements of good. housing standards, it must restore 
them. Since, however, we must work under definite cost 


limitations, we cannot give every family its own yard. 
We therefore, im our new housing, restore these spaces, 
lost in the slums, on a common basis. Outdoor sitting 
space and lawns, baby carriage rooms and laundries, 
garden plots and playgrounds are provided, but for the 
group as a whole. 


There are a number of other facilities necessary for 
the realization of the aim of normal living, which are not 
“home-centred”. Nor are these other facilities used 
ordinarily by the family as a unit, but rather by members 
of the family as individuals. Every member of a family 
at some time or other seeks recreation outside the home. 
Shopping must be done, and for this, too, it is necessary 
to leave the home. Formal educational needs are satisfied 
almost entirely outside the home, and health needs are 
more and more taken care of in clinics and health stations. 
In regard to facilities of this type, the Authority has 
based its stand on the principle that their provision is a 
necessity in no wise peculiar to a public housing project. 
Certainly the need is no greater within a project than it 
is in the lower and middle income areas throughout the 
city. That is, the provision of these facilities is an obliga- 
tion toward all the citizens of the city, but it is one whose 
burden assuredly does not rest primarily on the shoulders 
of the local housing authority. It is, in fact; one of the 
duties of several other municipal departments, such as the 
Board of Education, the Department of Parks, and the 
Department of Health. The services provided by these 
various departments must be made available to all the 
citizens of the city. Obviously, this is a job entirely beyond 
the scope or the powers of the local housing authority. 
Thus it is one that the New York City Housing Authority 
has not undertaken to assume entirely. 


There are, however, two factors that complicate this 
otherwise simple picture, and of these, the Authority has 
taken due account. The first one is the geographical 
relationship of our developments to available facilities. 
Sometimes it happens that a project may cover an area of 
such size that there is no possibility of having a certain 
facility any place other than within the project itself. 
For example, certain neighbourhoods in which the Authority 
has built have not permitted the free development of retail 
stores close enough to our projects to service them ade- 
quately. In these instances, we have accepted as our 
responsibility the provision of space for such retail stores. 


The second factor is civic improvement. In its mterest, 
space is sometimes requested within one of our projects 
to serve both the project and the neighbourhood more 
adequately. For example, the Department of Health may 
request space for a Child Health Station. In these instances, 
the Authority has accepted the responsibility for the 
provision of such space. We have not, however, assumed 
the responsibility for the operation of any facilities of 
this type. In providing space for them, we have met the 
needs for children’s centres where nursery school programs 
are conducted, child health stations, maternity, chest and 
dental. clinics, and indoor and outdoor recreational space. 
The provision has not been uniform throughout all of our 
fourteen projects, because we have provided this space 
strictly in accordance with as careful a determination as 
could be made of the needs of the neighbourhoods in which 
a particular project is located. Outside agencies assume 
the responsibility for the programming and operation of 
the facilities. All the services thus provided are naturally 
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open not only to the tenants in our projects, but also to 
the residents of the neighbourhoods. 


To summarize, the Authority believes that the soundest 
premise for community planning is based on the principle 
that good housing must provide the space and facilities 
for a normal, family life. The Authority provides most 
of it in the apartment, and the remainder in the grounds 
and community space. Other facilities which are necessary 
for the realization of the aim of normal living are not 
“home-centred”, and the Authority believes that their 
provision is not primarily its responsibility. Nor does it 
believe that it has the right to regiment the lives of the 
tenants, but recognizes that they are entitled to a normal 
private life. —Community Facilities in New York 

City Public Housing Projects’ by 
N.Y.C. Housing Authority, 1946 


Which Facilities should the Builders begin. upon? 


Schools, Shops and (Community) Centres must be 
related to the house building program. As some of these 
take longer than the actual houses they serve, they must 


be begun first. —Frederick Gibberd on Harlow 
New Town 


Why does Swedish Housing Layout so often succeed? 


Many of the schemes are worked out on site models 
rather than on paper; whichever method is adopted, site 
surveys of great contour detail are prepared as an essential 
preliminary. 


Site planning in Sweden tends to conform with the 
natural modelling of the land forms, and in so doing fulfils 
a first principle of urban landscape. But there is more 
to be learned from Swedish practice than this; for instance, 
one may cite the recent vertical blocks of flats spaced 
well apart for light and air and to avoid variations in 
level. Many of these point houses are in themselves un- 
inspiring buildings, but if they are well placed in a suitable 
landscape, something of their grim and dominating charac- 
ter is removed... 


The arrangements of housing areas in neighbourhood 
unit layouts shows that school location and natural land- 
scape features are amongst the first considerations. It has 
not, of course, been possible to preserve the full verdant 
dress of the landscape, but at least the land formation is re- 
flected in the layout, and the valleys or other prominent 
landscape features remain as complete entities, often in 
the form of green wedges between the several housing areas. 
The lesson that can be learned is the adequate size of 
these green wedges; they are large enough to exist as 
natural landscapes without man-made trimmings, and will 


require little maintenance. This is a most important. point: 


and draws attention to the green patterns of open space 
appearing on many present day site plans. These are often 
arranged in numerous smail areas, or too generously so that 
the site is thrown open to the wind and rain. In both cases, 
attractive shapes and colours on paper deceive the un- 
skilled observer, for they may often be unpractical in 
reality as open spaces... 


There are buildings of similar design which appear 
indifferent in barren areas, and these demonstrate only 
too well that the urban development of this present age of 
standardization requires a landscape setting, otherwise the 
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new environment will lack that appeal which is evident in 
the older works of leisurely brick and stone craftsmanship. 
This fact is understood in Sweden, and its translation into 
reality has led to an urban landscape of great social and 


artistic value. —Brian Hackett in ‘Planning Outlook’ 
(University of Durham) July, 1948 


How should Housing Design be tackled? 


Three dimensional planning means a lot more than just 
how houses will look in relationship to roads. It is planning 
everything we are going to look at — making a complete 
visual picture. So first we must be quite clear what it is 
we are dealing with, what the raw materials of site plan- 
ning really are... 


The chief characteristics of these raw materials (dwell- 
ings; the turfed spaces between them; trees with mass, 
silhouette, line, colour and texture; the sky behind them 
all; pavements, gardens, porches, fences and so on) is 
that they are masses defining spaces. These masses have 
three dimensions. Therefore we can only appreciate them 
by moving round them and looking at them from all 
points of view... 


We are losing the art of looking, and must regain it 
by studying the building groups around us so that our 
visual experience becomes wider . . . 


Do we pin a flat thing, the site plan, on to a drawing- 
board and work out the roads on it, and then dig out our 
house type plans — more flat things — and arrange them 
on these roads? Or —— monstrous suggestion — even leave 
someone else to arrange the type plans on the road plan 
we have made? Cf course not; that is not site. planning at 
all, it is making paper patterns. 


First of all we take our contour survey drawing on to 
the site and really get to know it in actuality. We walk 
over every yard of the land and get the feel of it. We make. 
notes of the three dimensional objects. Not just the big 
trees, but the hedges, walls, fences, and so on . . . As our 
design progresses in the, drawing office, we keep visiting the 
site to check (our work) with the actual landscape. 


Some architects are so skilled in visual perception that 
they can be safely left to work out the design on paper. 
Others are not so skilled, or not so confident, and so they 
make models to check back on their paper designs. These 
models need not be elaborate, but can be knocked up in 
cardboard, plasticine, or other materials which are easily 
worked. Models are a wonderful check on design . . . 


We must also check on the views inside the building 
groups, to see how they will look from eye level. Models 
do not do this, and in that respect they can be a positive 
danger, for the god-like view they give is so exciting that 
we may be blind to what is going on inside. We must make 
perspective sketches from eye level; not elaborate rendered 
drawings from only one viewpoint with lovely trees where 
trees will never be, but a whole series of little sketches 
from all kinds of viewpoints ... We are not using all our 
raw materials or all the talent that is available: Let us 
forget the word ‘housing’ and regard the problem as the 
tremendously exciting one of making a new environment. 

—Frederick Gibberd in the Journal of 


the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
August, 1948 


low rental housing — from page five 

The number of low rental dwellings to be undertaken at 
once has been suggested as 12,000 units a year. Analysis 
may alter that target slightly. In the meantime, we should 
realize that it is a modest one, considering that a leading 


Canadian authority has said the immediate need was of 
the order of 100,000 units. 


We can now reckon roughly what our recommended 
housing program would cost the people of Canada, annual- 
ly; it turns out to be nothing like the amounts currently 
being paid by the Federal Government alone in grants for 
other purposes. 


With present-day building costs, supposing land can be 
got for low rental housing at prices for large suburban 
parcels, and that normal taxes were to be paid on the 
housing, the average low rental unit would cost about 
$45-50 a month to pay for over 40 years, and to maintain 
in good condition. We want to be able to rent it for $25 a 
month. (Higher rentals would mean the unit was beyond 
the reach of the kind of family it was built for, and would 
put public Agencies and Authorities more nearly in com- 
petition with legitimate private real estate interests. 
Besides, the lower the rent can be set, the more certain it 
is the unit will never be vacant.) So to get the kind of 
housing we need most, we shall have to find about $20 
per family per month from somewhere. Much analysis 
and argument will take place as to the sources of subsidy; 
but we believe that enough Canadians now have a general 
answer so that the amount in dispute per government per 
low rental unit per month is pared down really to pocket 
change. 


The rent could be brought down by writing off much 
of the original cost of the project, with cash grants, before 
beginning to operate it. But there would then be less 
incentive to design it economically, and periodic adjust- 
ment of rents to fluctuating tenant incomes would be 
harder to justify. If tenant incomes in future were to rise, 
the Authority may save itself much money by spreading 
out the period of subsidy payments, that it would lose by 
writing off the subsidy at the start. (In only 12 years, 
American public housing authorities have already shown 
the value of flexibility in monthly subsidies, recovered in 
annual grants from governments.) This extended subsidy 
method is the pattern to follow, and the Province need 
only set out the principles on which family rents will be 
graded, and subsidies recovered by the Housing Authori- 
ties, without detailing every aspect of rent-fixing and 
tenant selection for the local Authority. Family and 
municipal budgeting customs vary, and uniformity .of 
success is more useful than uniformity of detail. 


The next question is: from whom shall the Housing 
Authority or Agency, receive the subsidy funds? We sug- 
gest that municipalities stand much to gain directly from 
a low rental housing program; they will have much of the 
responsibility for its efficient management; so they should 
chip in some of the cost it involves (as they are already 
doing for veterans only.) However, municipalities in 


Canada are conspicuously limited in their financial means, 
which come mostly from taxes on buildings; a housing 
program that produced higher real estate taxes would 
defeat its own purpose. We therefore suggest that the 
municipality give one-fifth of the subsidy: averaging 1/5 
of the $20 — or $4 per unit. This would be about half the 
full municipal tax on the new unit. (The municipality is 
probably not getting even $4 in taxes on the dwelling the 
low income family will leave behind.) 


That leaves about $16 per month on each unit to come 
from somewhere else. If it all came from one source (which 
we don’t think it should) it would amount to 12 x $16 x 
12,000 or $2,304,000 for one year’s program of low rental 
housing. That’s not much in any government’s budget 
these days. But some of this non-municipal subsidy should 
obviously come from the Province — which will be very 
much more involved in the efficient operation of Housing 
Agency and Authorities. The Province also stands to 
ease its welfare budget by their works. 


Suppose the largest Province in Canada is the scene 
of one-third of the low rental building in any year; if that 
Province divides the $16 per unit non-municipal subsidy 
half-way with the Federal Government (and we doubt if 
any Province will offer more) the subsidy in the first year 
would cost the Province 12 x $8 x 4000 or $384,000. 
If the large Province is willing to pay one-third of the 
Dominion-Provincial share, of the subsidy (it can hardly 
offer less) the amount involved would be 12 x $5.33 x 
4000, or $256,000 in the first year. The maximum about 
which any Province will be disputing, before agreeing to 
the first year’s program, will therefore be ($384,000— 
256,000): $128,000. 


Each Provincial Premier will bring his own fraction into 
the negotiations that will take place soon. Ie will be 
negotiating with other Premiers and a national govern-— 
ment all of whom are under obligation to find a solution to 
this national problem. We do not presume to prophesy the 
result. But we believe the Canadian people are not disposed 
to accept a stalemate when the amount in dispute for any 
Province is likely to amount to about $2.50 per month for 
each family awaiting low rental housing. No statesmiati will 
allow negotiations involving such an amount to fail, when 
the prize for success is to reach the next stage in ensuring 
a decent dwelling and environment for every Canadian 
family. That is his goal —~ and ours. 


On July 28 the President of the Association, Mr. Davis, 
issued a statement to the press summarizing the above case 
for a low rental program to round out Canada’s post war 
housing efforts. This was done lest the citizens’ expectations 
be overlooked as federal, provincial and municipal officials 
began meetings on housing. The feverish yet partial character 
of our house-building to date is now seen to place grave 
obstacles in the path of sound local government, as well as 
of national health, welfare and employment aims. This 
addition to our housing programs will be discussed in rela- 
tion to those broader aims at the National Citizens’ Planning 
Conference, Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, October 6-8. All 
interested are invited to comment there.—Editor, 


ELEVEN 
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munity Planning Association of Canada to 
foster knowledge and concern about the 
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Association was formed under Letters Patent 
dated October 15, 1946, to foster public 
understanding of, and participation 
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he. requirement for Membership is an un- 
selfish interest in the object. Within the 
Association are provincial Divisions, and 
local Branches in cities from coast to coast; 
all fees received from provinces where Divi- 
sions are established are put at the disposal 
of those Divisions. Addresses of Divisional 
officers will be forwarded upon request. 
The national Executive Committee consists 
at present of: R. E. G. Davis, President, 
W.H. Clark, Vice-President, Eugene Chali- 
four of Quebec, P. Alan Deacon of Toronto 
and John M., Kitchen of Ottawa. Alan H. 
Armstrong, Executive Director, Jean Cimon, 
Co-Director. 
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